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Week of November 13, 1972 


THERE IS A LAW 


YOUR RIGHT TO A MINIMUM WAGE 
(First of a Series) 


WASHINGTON -- In Cleveland, a young black woman employed in a laundry was being 
paid $1.25-an-hour. She complained to the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Within a few weeks, she and 18 other women employees were sharing more than 
$2,000 in back wages, as well as pay increases owed them under the Federal minimum 
wage law. 

In Nashville, an elderly maintanence man had been underpaid for years. 

A Labor Department compliance officer brought him his back wages in two checks, one 
for $3,175 and the other for $948. The officer casually asked on the second meeting 
what the man intended to do with the money. 

"I took the first money and paid off my dead wife's funeral expenses and I 
bought some furniture for my apartment," he said with a little smile. "I think I'1] 
take this second check and get a new wife," 

More than 46.3 million American workers are covered under the minimum wage 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, first signed into law in 1938. Subsequent 
amendments during the 34 intervening years have brought the minimum wage from $.25 
to $1.60-an-hour. 

Of the 46.3 million, approximately one-half million are farm workers, entitled 
to a minimum of $1.30-an-hour, if they work for an employer who used more than 500 
man-days of farm labor in any quarter of the preceding calendar year. 

The 45.8 million nonfarm workers covered by the Act must be paid at least $1.60 
an hour; and are engaged in or producing goods for interstate commerce; working in 
enterprises with annual gross sales of at least $250,000 including retail trade, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and gasoline stations; or are employees of laundries, dry cleaners, 
hospitals (except federal government), nursing homes, schools, and the construction 
business regardless of annual dollar volume. 


(MORE ) 
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Minimum wage laws were among the first to give working Americans basic protection 
on the job. The laws were initially enacted on the state level - Massachusetts led 
off in 1911 and eight other states followed within two years. Then, in 1923, the U.S. 
Supreme Court struck down such legislation, arguing the fundamental principle of 
liberty of contract in personal employment was violated by the laws. 

The court reversed itself in 1937, on the grounds: "The exploitation of a class 
of workers who are in an unequal position ... is not only detrimental to their health 
and well-being but casts a direct burden for their support on the community. What 
these workers lose in wages, the taxpayers are called upon to pay. The bare cost of 
living must be met,” 

With the precedent set and with a more favorable climate of opinion, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act whipped through Congress in 1938. In addition, 39 states 
as well as Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia have minimum wage laws protecting 
another four million workers not covered by federal law. 

The constitutionality of the law is unquestioned now, and any worker who feels 
he is being unjustly denied the Federal minimum wage may request help from the Wage 
and Hour Division. Complaints are kept confidential, and appropriate action taken on 
each one. Addresses and telephone numbers of local Wage-Hour offices can be found in 


the telephone directory under U.S. Labor Department. 











Week of November 13, 1972 
YOUNG BLACK APPRENTICE 
LOOKS TO BRIGHT FUTURE 

Boston -- Almost a year and a half ago, Clinton Callam Was another black youth 
in Boston with limited education, no special skills and, worst of all, no job. 

Today, at age 18, the youth is working as a union apprentice floor tile layer 
in a downtown Boston apartment building under construction. His starting pay of $150 a 
week will more than double after three years apprenticeship. 

The turning point that helped Callam qualify for his well paying job was a 14-month 
period spent taking vocational training. It all started back in early 1971 when Callan, 
then 16, enrolled at the Columbia Technical School in the Dorchester section of Boston. 

The Columbia Technical School presently has about 85 enrollees whose training is 
being funded by the U.S. Department of Labor under the Neighborhood Youth Corps program, 
Half the enrollees are women, and the entire group consists of an equal number of black, 
Spanish-speaking and white students. The variety of vocational training available 
includes clerical, home economics, carpentry and floor tiling. 

After enrolling in the Neighborhood Youth Corps program, Callam and his fellow 
trainees received a detailed explanation of the work involved and the pay range in each 
of the vocations. Callam decided he wanted to become a floor tile layer and began his 
training under Ed Mura, a senior job instructor at Columbia Tech. Mura has worked 39 
years as a floor mechanic, the proper title of a union journeyman. 

Mura is a soft spoken man, competently treading the fine line of being both a stern 
instructor and friendly big brother to the students. Early in his classes, for 
instance, he tells the students in a matter of fact way, "If you came to play--you don't 
stay!"' He emphasizes this warning applies just as much on the actual job as in the 
school. Once the student understands he is involved in serious business, Mura exercises 
an endless patience in teaching. 

During the past four years Mura has had about 150 enrollees begin training in his 
classes. Of the 60-odd students who have satisfactorily completed the course, Mura has 
helped everyone gain employment. 


- MORE - 
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From the very start, Callam was willing and eager to learn. During the entire 
training period, he missed only two days of classes. These qualities helped get 
Callam selected to attend a special two-week school held by Armstrong Cork Company in 
Lancaster, Penn. The eight-hour-a-day classes at this school gave Callam the opportunity 
to learn the latest methods of handling the newest floor coverings being produced. 

As with all his students, Ed Mura watched Callam's day-to-day progress closely. 
When it was determined Callam met the qualifications and was skilled enough to hold 
a paying job, Mura again did what has helped make his program a success. He personally 
contacted an employer who agreed to hire Callam. Mura also aided Callam in signing on 
as an apprentice in the Resilient Floor Layers Union, Local 2168, affiliated with the 
Boston Carpenters District Council. 

Apprenticeship in the union lasts three years, and with satisfactory progress, 
there is a pay increase of 50 cents an hour each six months during this time. Callam 
began his job at $3.75 an hour and he can iook forward to earning an hourly pay of about 
$10 by the completion of his apprenticeship. 

Clinton Callam is just beginning to make his way in the world as a highly skilled 
and well paid worker, and he has also enrolled in night school to advance his education. 
His goal, he says, is to become the best floor mechanic in town, and with his record 


over the past year and a half, there appears little that will stop him from succeeding. 


## HH 











Week of November 13, 1972 


MANY MORE MINORITIES, VETS PLACED IN JOBS 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WASHINGTON -- The Employment Service was able to place 31 percent more 
veterans, 29 percent more disadvantaged persons and 15 percent more minority members 
in jobs in the fiscal year 1972 than in the previous year. 

The announcement was made by Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson, who noted 
veterans placement went from 499,000 in fiscal '71 to 537,000 in fiscal '72. 
Comparable figures for the disadvantaged were 446,000 and 573,000 and for minorities, 
537,000 and 619,000. The fiscal year runs from July 1 to June 30. 

Hodgson said the 1972 figures represent a sharp reversal of a five-year 
decreasing trend of fewer job openings being listed by employers with the 2300 offices 
of the Employment Service. 

"The upturn," Hodgson said, "was stimulated last October when President Nixon 
issued and order requiring employers with federal contracts to list their job openings 
with the Employment Service." 

The order, coupled with other factors such as a steady improvement in the 
economy, greater contact with employers, and the adoption of a computerized job 
placement system by the Employment Service are apparently responsible for the upturn, 
Hodgson observed. 

"The more cooperation we can get from employers in the form of job orders, 


the more veterans and disadvantaged and minorities we can place," he concluded. 





Week of November 13, 1972 
THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: OCTOBER 1972 


WASHINGTON -- Employment continued to rise in October, while unemployment 
remained unchanged, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
The October jobless rate, at 5.5 percent, was at about the same level as in the 
previous 4 months, following a decline from a level of around 6 percent last year and 
early this year. 

Total employment increased by 260,000 in October (seasonally adjusted), 
continuing the steady rise that began in 1971. Nonfarm payroll employment also rose 
substantially between September and October. 

After seasonal adjustment, both the level and rate of unemployment remained 
unchanged between September and October, at 4.8 million and 5.5 percent, respectively. 
The actual number of jobless persons moved down 200,000 (to 4.5 million), but this 
decline was in line with the usual movement between these two months. 

Unemployment rates for most of the major demographic groups showed little or 
no change over the month. Specifically, the jobless rates for adult men (3.9 percent) , 
adult women (5.5 percent), whites (5.0 percent), Negroes (10.1 percent), household 
heads (3.4 percent), and married men (2.8 percent), were essentially the same as in 
September. The rate for teenagers, however, declined from 16.5 to 15.3 percent. 
Compared with a year ago, unemployment rates were down moderately for adult men, 
married men, teenagers, and white workers, while rates remained at about the same 
levels for household heads, adult women, and Negroes. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment was 11.6 weeks in October 
(seascnally adjusted), down from 12.2 weeks in September. 

Although the overall level of joblessness remained stable in October, there 
was a 180,000 reduction (seasonally adjusted) in the number of unemployed workers 


who had lost their last job. This brought the job-loser total down to a level of 1,9 
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million, the lowest in over 2 years. Compared with a year ago, unemployment of job losers 
has declined by 260,000, this being partially offset by an increase among persons who 

quit their last job and began looking for another one. Job losers now comprise 41 

percent of the total unemployed, down from 45 percent last October. 

Total employment rose more than seasonally expected between September and October 
and, after seasonal adjustment, was up by 260,000 to 82.5 million. This increase 
occurred among full-time jobholders, whose employment level advanced by 600,000 over 
the month, while part-time employment declined. This situation was in marked contrast 
to developments over the previous several months when employment gains had been concen- 
trated among part-time workers. 

Since last October, total employment has increased by over 2.3 million (after 
eliminating the effects of the 1970 Census population control adjustment introduced in 
January 1972). Adult men accounted for almost 1.1 million of this increase, adult 
women for 700,000, and teenagers for more than 500,000. 

The civilian labor force grew to 87.3 million in October (seasonally adjusted), 
relfecting the over-the-month rise in the number of persons holding jobs. The labor 
force has increased by 800,000 persons during the past 3 months, compared to only 
about 200,000 during the preceding 3-month period (April to July). Since last October, 
the increase was 2.2 million. 

The unemployment rate for veterans 20 to 29 years of age was 6.4 percent 
(seasonally adjusted) in October, about the same as the nonveteran rate (6.6 percent). 
[he veterans' jobless rate has dropped in stages throughout 1972 -- from over 8 percent 
in the first 5 months to about 7 1/2 percent from June through August and then to about 
6 1/2 percent in September and October. 

While most of the reduction in the veterans' unemployment rate reflects an 
improved job situation, some is due to a shift in their age composition. Since early 
this year, the number of young men leaving military service has slowed considerably, 
and a large proportion of veterans are now in the older ages (25-29) where the unemploy- 
ment rate is lower, reflecting a longer period since their discharge from the service 


and the consequent increase in their labor market experience. In fact, the number 
(MORE ) 
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of veterans aged 30 to 34 is also increasing. In October 1972, their population 
numbered 775,000 or 13. percent of all Vietnam Era veterans. Their unemployment rate in 
October was only 2.7 percent (not seasonally adjusted), virtually the same as that for 
30-34 year-old nonveterans. 

The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private non- 
agricultural payrolls was unchanged in October at 37.3 hours, seasonally adjusted. Since 
last October, the average workweek has increased three-tenths of an hour. 

In manufacturing, the workweek remained at 40.7 hours. After rising steadily 
from the 9-year low reached in September 1970, the factory workweek has been stable 
since June. Average overtime in manufacturing, 3.5 hours in October, also has shown 
little change in recent months but was up six-tenths of an hour from a year ago. 

Average hourly earnings of rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls were about unchanged in October at $3.73. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
earnings were up 3 cents to $3.72. Since last October, hourly earnings have increased 
23 cents or 6.6 percent. 

Average weekly earnings were unchanged over the month at $139.13. After sea- 
sonal adjustment, however, weekly earnings rose $1.12 to $138.76. Since October a year 
ago, average weekly earnings have risen $9.63 or 7.4 percent. During the latest 12- 
month period for which the Consumer Price Index is available -- September 1971 to 


September 1972 -- consumer prices rose 3,3 percent. 


# # # 





Week of November 13, 1972 


STATMENT BY SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES D 
HODGSON ON THE OCTOBER EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


WASHINGTON -- The text of the Secretary's statement follows: 

Employment is still on the rise, as it has been for many, many months. 

Last month, eighty-two and a half million Americans held jobs, three million 
more than 14 months ago when the President installed his new economic program. 

The layman may view these figures quizzically and wonder: If employment 
keeps going up, why doesn't unemployment go down? 

Well, unemployment has been as high as 6.1 percent. It's come down to 5.5 
percent, the level it held to in October. Two points need to be made here. 

First, we have had a heavy rate of new entries into the labor market. 
Second, half the young people classified as unemployed are actually in school and 
seeking part time work. Yet they get counted as unemployed. 

The significant point is that the labor force and the economy are growing 


and the growth is reflected in employment -- millions of new jobs for Americans. 











Week of November 15, 1972 
1.3 MILLION PERSONS IN 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS IN JULY 

Washington - Nearly 1.3 million jobless or underemployed persons were in manpower 
training and employment programs at the end of July, Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson 
announced recently. 

The actual number--1,255,022-was a new high for any July since Federal training 
programs were launched in 1962. 

Hodgson noted that the total enrollment was 27 percent higher than the 985,896 
enrolled in July, 1971. 

"We have been following through on President Nixon's policy of finding training 
opportunities, work experience, and.jobs for those who need help most," Secretary 
Hodgson said. 

The Administration's emphasis on helping youth--who have the highest unemployment 
rate--was reflected in the Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School and Summer programs which 


rose from 407,000 in July, 1970, to 667,000 this July. 





Week of November 13, 1972 


MONTHLY AREA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS FOR OCTOBER 





Washington - Four major labor areas have been removed from the category of 
"substantial" unemployment (6% or more), reducing the number to 47, the lowest in 20 
months. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson said the major areas removed in October were 
Pittsburgh, Baton Rouge, Racine, and Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Ind. 

Eighteen areas, he added, have been removed from the "substantial" list since 
the high of 65 reached last October. The trend "reflects a steady improvement in 
employment" he said. 

The decline in Pittsburgh's jobless rate was attributed principally to employment 
expansions in steel and fabricated metals, other durable manufacturing, and construction 
activities. 

In the Baton Rouge area, the drop in unemployment was largely the result of job 
gains in nonmanufacturing industries, mostly in construction, wholesale and retail 
trade, and government. 

In Racine, employment advances in durables, chiefly in primary metals and machinery 
plants, were the dominant factors in reducing unemployment. 

Increasing employment in local steel mills was primarily responsible for the 
lower unemployment level in the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago area. 

The October ratings are based on reports by State Employment Security agencies on 
employment and work force figures for mid-August and preliminary September figures. 

Firms in areas of "substantial" unemployment that agree to hire disadvantaged 


workers are eligible for preference in bidding on certain Federal procurement contracts. 
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"WOW' TO HELP MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
IMPROVE JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES TO WOMEN 

Washington - A group of women known as WOW has been so instrumental in helping 
the Washington, D.C., Employment Service better serve women that its methods will be 
applied in six other cities, Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, , an 
announced recently. 

WOW stands for Washington Opportunities for Women, a nonprofit, tax-exempt 
community service agency supported by the D.C. Manpower Administration since 1967. Housed 
in free space in the D.C. Professional Placement Center, WOW operates with a paid staff 
of 5 and a volunteer corps of about 25. 

If a year's experience in the six, cities is successful, the WOW approach may be 
the basis for extending the plan to all of the Nation's 2,300 employment service 
offices, Lovell said. 

The cities are: Atlanta, Richmond, Baltimore, Boston, Providence, and Montpelier. 

WOW maintains an information center for women seeking vocational information, 
counseling, training, and other support, and works closely with the Employment Service 
for D.C., using the Job Bank and other facilities of the Service. Volunteer workers 
for WOW have contributed 30,000 hours to researching employment problems of women, 
preparing lists of job openings, and conducting 10,000 interviews. 

WOW usually carries over 400 names in its "talent bank" of exceptionally talented 
women with a masters degree or equivalent experience, and since 1970 has extended its 
services to women with lesser educational background. 

Thousands of women from the central city and the suburbs have used WOW's 
services. They range from college students to grandmothers, from welfare recipients to 


Ph,D's, from community aids to specialists in administrative law. 





Dear Consumer 


Children’s Sleepwear 
Should Be Safewear 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


Approximately 1450 children under the age of 10 
died from fire in 1969 alone, according to figures pub- 
lished by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It would not be wrong to assume that many 
of these children died from fires due to flammable 
fabrics. 

As the grandmother of a seven-month-old baby 
girl, I am well aware of the potential harm to our 
children from flammable fabrics—especially sleep- 


wear. 

For this reason, I have 
checked with Federal officials 
to see what we—as parents 
and grandparents—can do to 
protect children from this 
kind of fire hazard. 


Here is what I found out. 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment has issued a flammabil- 
ity standard for children’s 
sleepwear sizes 0-6x. Accord- 
ing to this standard, 

e All children’s sleepwear 
in sizes 0-6x that is being 
made now (the standard went 
into effect July 29) and that 
does not meet Federal re- 
quirements must be labeled: 
“Flammable (does not meet 
U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Standard DOCFF-3- 
71). Should not be worn near 
sources of fire.” 

e All children’s sleepwear 
made in sizes 0-6x must 
meet the flame-resistant re- 
quirements of the standard 
by July 29, 1973, or be taken 
off the market. 

e Children’s sleepwear man- 
ufactured before July 29, 
1972, that is still in stock in 
stores can be sold without 
labels even if it does not meet 
Federal flammability require- 
ments. 

With this information in 
mind, here are two shopping 
tips to consider. 

1. Look for labels indi- 
cating flame resistancy. Some 
children’s sleepwear meeting 


the new Federal standard for 
flame resistance is already on 
the market. Since most manu- 
facturers of flame retardant 
sleepwear are proud of this 
fact and, therefore, mark 
their garments accordingly, 
look for these labels when 
buying children’s sleepwear, 

Remember, this kind of 
labeling is not required under 
the regulation. 

When in doubt about 
labeling, ask store personnel 
for sleepwear that conforms 
to the Federal flammability 
standard. Several stores—for 
example, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., Montgomery Ward Co. 
and J. C. Penney Co.—now 
carry flame-retardant sleep- 
wear. 

2. If you are a home 
sewer, I plead caution! Flame- 
retardant sleepwear material 
is available for home sewing 
which carries labels _indi- 
eating its flame resistancy. 
But zippers, ribbon and trim 
can also burn—and_ these 
items do not carry a label. 

With this in mind, it 
might be a good idea to do 
without trim if you are mak- 
ing children’s sleepwear. And 
if you cannot be sure that the 
trim (including zippers) is 
flame-resistant, it might be a 
good idea to buy your chil- 
dren’s sleepwear since store 
items that are labeled flame 
resistant have been tested in 
their entirety. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The goal of the President's Veteran's Program directed by the U.S. Department of 
Labcr is to place 1,371,000 Vietnam-era veterans in jobs or training during the year 


ending June 30, 1973. The fiscal 1972 program placed 1,297,851 with a goal of 1,038,000. 


Job openings listed with State Employment Services are now increasing at an annual rate 
of about 550,000 a year. For five years, ending in the fall of 1971, job listings had 
been decreasing by about 150,000 each year. Non-farm jcbs offered by the Employment 
Service in the year ended June 30, 1972, totaled 6,336,000. This was 6.1 percent more 


than the 5,971,000 listed the previous year. 


Employment of farmers and farmworkers between 1960 and 1970 dropped by over 2 million, 
or by 40 percent, as the long downward trend for this occupational group continued. 
According to the Labor Department's Bureau of Laber Statistics, much of the decrease 
occurred on the smaller marginal farms, which were unable to keep pace with the new 


agricultural technology. 


The earliest authenticated strike of workers in the United States in a single trade 


eccurred when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum wage of $6 a week in 1786. 





The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Mary land 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 

Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


.Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


.Joe B. Kirkbride 


805 Penn Square Bldg. 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
215-597-4959 


19107 


Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I1l 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


303-837-4234 


.Tor Torland 


Rm. 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
415-556-3423 


94102 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Rm. 3510 

1515 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
212-971-5477 


10036 


Paul S. Williams 
12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 





